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King Rajarajanarendra, ef the eleventh 
century the first patron of Telugu letters, though 
belonging to the eastern branch of the 
Chalukya family, was already connected with 
the Chola kingdom of the south for two 
generations. He was the son of Vimaladitya 
by a Chola Princess, the daughter of 
Rajarajachola, and married Ammangadevi the 
daughter of Rajendrachola, son of 
Rajarajachola. On account of this connection 
Rajendra, son of Rajarajanarendra, who again 
married Madhurantaka, the daughter of his 
maternal uncle, became the successor of 
Rajendra Chola and ruled the Chola kingdom 
with the title of ‘Kulottunga Choladeva.’ After 
Rajarajanarendra, his brother became the ruler 
of the Telugu country for a time, but later 
Kulottunga sent his sons to rule over this 
country as his representatives. Though, during 
this time, some Telugu people might have 
migrated to the Chola country or some Dravida 
families came and settled in the Godavary 
district, there seems to be no literary activity 
in Telugu under the patronage of these kings 
either at the Telugu capital Rajahmundry, or 
at the court of the Chola king in the south, 


It was during the period of the Vijayanagara 
Empire that the Chola and Pandya Kingdoms 
of the South were brought under imperial rule, 
by Kumara Kampana, son of Bukkadevaraya 
who was sent on a mission of conquest of 
the South in order to stem the tide of 
Mohommedan aggression in that country. 
Kumara Kampana and his son Virupaksha 


ruled over these countries for some time as 
representatives of the Soveréign but later on 
they passed into the hands of the Naiks who 
having been first appointed as governors 
subsequently became independent rulers of 
these provinces. Many of those who served 
as commanders under those kings or occupied 
important positions in the state, were given 
free grants of land in those days, and they 
are enjoyed by their descendants there even 
to this day Encouraged by the patronage of 
these Telugu rulers many families frorn the 
Telugu country went and settled in the Tamil 
land during their regime. One peculiarity about 
these settlers in the Chola and Pandya 
kingdoms of the Tamil country, is that in_ spite 
of the lapse of centuries they havé not given 
up their mother tongue Telugu, which they use 
even today as their home language, though 
all other transactions are naturally carried on 
in the language of the soil. The total number 
of the Telugu settlers now living in the Tamil 
country perhaps exceeds a lakh. 


It is to these settlers of those days and their 
rulers that we are indebted to-day, for-a new 
and interesting period in the history of Telugu 
Iterature. After the fall of the Empire of 
Vijayanagar the courts of the Naik Kirigs of 
Tanjore and Madura became the chief Centres 
for the development of Telugu literature. But 
those of Pudukkota, Mysore and Salem also 
had their share in it. From the point of view 
of the development of Telugu literature as a 
whole, this may be said to be an “Age of 
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Transition’ coming in between the age of 
Prabandha which reached its high water mark 
during the time of Krishna Devaraya, and the 
modern age with all its new forms and types 
of Telugu composition, like the age of 
Sreenadha which formed an age of transition 
between the Puranic and the Prabandha 
periods. 


The Naik kings in the South have carried 
the high traditions of the Prabandha period 
with them from the court of Krisna Devaraya, 
and developed new features of their own while 
adapting themselves to the new condition that 
faced them during their career in a foreign 
country and amidst people speaking a foreign 
language. Prabandha as a type of Telugu 
poetry has already been evolved and perfected 
by the poets of the previous age, but poets 
like ‘Cemakura’ of this age have shown what 
further refinements it is still capable of in the 
hands of a good artist. But the real glory of 
this age lies in the fact that it has revived 
and encouraged the production and 
development of the time-honoured Desi types 
of composition of which we used to hear only 
distant echoes in the works of Palkuriki 
Somanadha, Sreenadha and others. The poets 
and patrons of the previous age were SO much 
attracted by the stately and dignified march 
of Prabandha composition with all its colourful 
descriptive element and majestic gait borrowed 
from the field of Sanskrit Literature, that they 
have almost discarded the Desi types of 
composition, and these have therefore fallen 
to the lot of bards and common people in 
the lower strata of society. That is why we 
find this ancient property of ours preserved 
in the memories of the working classes or 
street beggars in the country or sometimes 
of our women folk at home. The new conditions 
of life in a foreign country, and amidst a people 
speaking a language different from their own, 
seem to have encouraged our Naik Kings and 
their followers in reviving some of the old 
Desi types of composition, divested of colours 
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borrowed from Sanskrit. Here the womenfolk 
seem to have asserted itself, and came forward 
to display the treasures it has been the 
custodian of for a long time. Besides the 
Dvipada type of composition, whose position 
in the high class literature in Telugu has 
somehow been recognised owing to the 
endeavours of Palkuriki Somana and others, 
other types of indigenous composition like, 
yakshagana, pada, daruvu, keertana, have been 
revived and developed during this age. For 
easy reading and understanding prose has 
perhaps become a necessity in this age, and 
the rulers and courtiers of Madura seem to 
have specialised in this type of composition. 
The keertanas of Tyagaraja and the padas of 
Kshetrayya are some of the most noteworthy 
compositions of this age, that established the 
name and fame of the Telugu people and their 
language in the Tamil country. Besides music 
the art of dancing has also been developed, 
and Raghunadha Naik of Tanjore besides being 
a patron of music and dancing was himself 
an author of two works on the subject. 


Under the Naiks of Tanjore 

Of the various kingdoms of the South it was 
Tanjore and its illustrious king Raghunatha Naik 
that led the way for the development of Telugu 
literature in the South during this age, and 
it is not until a century later that Madura 
developed itself into a centre of literary activity 
in Telugu. Raghunatha Naik of Tanjore 
combined in himself all the great qualities 
required for a successful sovereign, and he 
seems to have emulated the emperor Krishna 
Devaraya in making his regime so benevolent 
and glorious. In many respects he proved 
himself to be a worthy follower of the Imperial 
sovereign, and stood gallantly on the side of 
the imperial crown that was almost in a tottering 
condition in his time. The first part of his reign 
was taken up in subduing the rebellious 
neighbours and consolidating his kingdom 
under the wise ministership of Govinda Dikshita 
who was not only an able minister, but also 
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a great scholar and the author of many works 
in Sanskrit. He was the teacher (Guru) of 
Raghunadha Naik and was as faithful to him 
throughout his life as Timmarasu to Krishna 
Devaraya. This has afforded Raghunadha 
ample opportunities to follow his literary and 
artistic pursuits undisturbed during the later 
part of his reign. 


Like Krishnaraya he was not only a gallant 
leader of forces, but a great scholar, a poet, 
a musician and a great patron of letters. His 
Sangita Sudha and Bharata Sudha written in 
Sanskrit attests not only to his scholarship 
in Sanskrit, but also to he depth of his musical 
lore. He was also the author of a new note 
in music named after him as Raghunadhamela. 
Even while he was very young he seems to 
have composed extempore in a few hours 
the poem Parijatapaharana in Telugu, at the 
bidding of his Guru Govinda Dikshita, and was 
honoured with Kanakabhisheka (a bath in gold 
coins) by his father who was much pleased 
at his composition. He seems to have written 
a poem about the life of his father Atchyutappa 
Naik, called Atchyutabhyudaya. Ramayana 
Sangraha, Valmiki Charitra, Sringara Savitri, are 
his other works in Prabandha style. His 
Nalacharitra is in Dvipada metre. The 
Yakshagana type of literature, hitherto 
relegated to the lower classes of society, seems 
to have attained a new and royal dignity, when 
Raghunadha himself undertook its 
composition. He is said to have been the author 
of a Yakshagana, with the story of the marriage 
of Rukmini and Krishna, as its theme’ and 
led the way for an abundance of this type 
of literature at the court of Tanjore. 


Raghunadha is not only an author but a 
great patron of letters. His court which is called 
‘Vijayabhavana sabharanga’ named perhaps 
in imitation of Krishna Devaraya’s court called 
‘Bhuvanavijaya sabhdranga, was the seat of 
many poets arid poetesses who were great 
scholars in Telugu as welt as Sanskrit. 
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Women poets of high and varied 
accomplishments was a remarkable feature of 
the courts of these Naik Kings. Though we 
do not hear of Ashtadiggajas in Raghunadha’s 
court, it was adorned by poets and scholars 
of no mean order. Govinda Dikshita who acted 
as an able minister to the king was also a 
great scholar, statesman, and a poet in one. 
His sons Yagnainarayana Dikshita, and 
Venkatamakhi were great sanskrit scholars and _ 
poets. Among others Rajachudamani Dikshita, 
the author of numerous works in Sanskrit, and 
Kumara Tatacharya, the author of the Sanskrit 
drama Parijatapaharana may be mentioned. 
The famous Telugu poet of his court was 
Chemakura Venkata Kavi, the author of two 
prabandhas in Telugu, Vijayavilasa and 
Sarangadhara Charitra, of which the former 
has been dedicated to Raghunadha. Another 
Telugu poet that adorned the Court of 
Raghunadha was Krishnadhvari, the author of 
a slesha prabandha called Naishadha Parijatrya. 
He was the author of five other works also 
dedicated to Raghunadha These two poets 
seem to have carried on the traditions of the 
previous age by their composition of a Praudha 
prabandha and a_ Sleshakavya. Kavi 
Chaudappa, the author of ‘Chaudappa Sataka’ 
one of the few humorous poems in Telugu, 
and of a small Telugu Nighantu also belongs 
to the court of Raghunadha. Of the women 
poets that adorned the court of Raghunadha 
two require special mention, Ramabhadramba, 
and Madhuravani, the former was the author 
of a poem in Sanskrit called 
Raghunadhabhyudaya in twelve cantos and 
the latter is said to have translated into Sanskrit 
the Ramayana Sangraha written by King 
Raghunadha in Telugu. Thus after the reign 
of Krishna Devaraya, Raghunadha Naik of 
Tanjore proved to be the most illustrious king 
and patron of letters and contributed greatly 
to the development of Telugu literature in South 
India. He ruled over the kingdom of Tajore 
for about twenty years from 1614-1633 A.D., 
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and was succeeded by his son Vijayaraghava 
who reigned almost peacefully for about forty 
years from 1633-1673 A.D. though in the 
end he was overpowered by the machinations 
of the neighbouring rulers, aided by a spirit 
of foolish fatalism which developed in him 
about the end of his life, and which cost him 
his life as well as his kingdom. 


Vijayaraghava Naik was a man of great 
ability, valour and learning He was of a 
charitable and devotional temperament, and 
instituted many agraharas and opened 
choultries for free feeding in the various parts 
of the country. Purushottama Dikshita has even 
produced a drama with the free feeding in 
Tanjore as its main theme, viz., Tanjavaru 
Annadanamahanataka, wherein he refers to 
the valour as well as the generosity of 
Vijayaraghava.? He was surrounded by a large 
number of learned and accomplished women 
in his court, and it may be said that there 
were perhaps more poetesses in his court 
than poets. Many of them were scholars in 
Sanskrit and also masters in the art of Bharata. 
Literary activity in Telugu, in the court of 
Vijayaraghava, was greater than in the time 
of Raghunadha. Interest in the Prabandha type 
of composition seems to be on the wane, 
Dvipada and other Desi types of composition 
grew in number as well as in variety and 
importance. Vijayaraghava himself was like his 
father, a great poet and produced a good 
number of Dramas-Yakshaganas, Dvipada 
Kavyas, besides many other types of popular 
musical ompositions like Daruvu, Ola, Keertana, 
etc. His dramas like Kaliyamardana, 
Putanaharana, Prahladanataka, 
Rajagopalavilasa -number over a score, and 
Raghunadhabhyudaya, has for its theme the 
life story of his father Raghunadha Naik. These 
dramas are classed as  ‘chatukavitva,’ 
according to his statement in Kaliyamardana.* 
In this drama and in the dvipada kavya of 
the same name composed by him, he 
introduced the old Prabandha device of a 
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dream, wherein, his parents were said to have 
appeared before him and asked him to write 
a work on their life history. 


Tirumala Tatacharya his religious preceptor 
and Guru encourages him in his attempt and 
acquaints him with a brief history of the 
important personages in the previous 
generations of the royal family. Vijayaraghava 
was a great scholar in Bharata Sastra and 
many female musicians of his court, who were 
accomplished in the art of Bharata dancing, 
seem to have enacted on the stage many a 
song composed by him.* He was the hero 
of many a work composed by his court poets 
and poetesses. Viiayaraghavachandrikavilasa, 
written by Kamarasu Venkatapati Somayaji, and 
Vijayaraghavakalyananataka by Koneti 
Dikshita, are of that type. Chengalva Kalayakavi, 
was a great scholar and poet in Sanskrit and 
Telugu> He was- the teacher of 
Ramabhadramba and Krishnaji, celebrated 
poetesses of the courts of Raghunadha and 
Vijayaraghava respectively. He was the author 
of ‘Rajagopala Vilasa,’ a Prabandha in ;five 
chapters which was dedicated to the King 
Vijayaraghava, and also of another prabandha 
called Parvatiparinaya. One of the most noted 
poetesses of the Vijayaraghava’s court was 
Rangajamma, daughter of Pasupuleti 
Venkanna. She was a very learned and 
accomplished lady who could compose poems 
in eight languages (ashtabhasha kavayitri), and 
was the recipient of the unique honour of 
‘Kankabhishéka’ at the hands of Vijayaraghava. 
‘Mannarudasa Vilasa Nataka’ and a Prabandha 
of the same name, dealing with the story of 
the marriage of Kantimati with the king a 
dasa-or devotee of the Lord Mannarudeva; 
Ushaparinaya, Ramayana Sangraha, Bharata 
Sangraha, Bhagavata Sangraha- are some of 
the important works produced by her. These 
small compendiums of the repositories of Indian 
culture, and the popular representation of the 
puranic stories in the form of simple dramas 
and songs and keertanas clearly indicate how 
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the poets as well as the kings of those days 
endeavoured to propagate the spirit of national 
culture among the Telugu people living in a 
strange land and amidst strange surroundings. 
Besides Rangajamma there were many other 
women of varied accomplishments at his court 
of which one named Chendrarekha was a 
recipient of high honours from the King Veera 
Venkatapatiraya of Vijayanagar. Many of these 
were proficient in the fine arts of music and 
dancing and being encouraged by the Kings, 
greatly contributed to revive the indigeneous 
types of musical compositions like j6la, suvvala, 
dhavala, gita, etc., by composing and giving 
recital performances of those compositions on 
the royal stage. 


Kshetraya, the composer of the celebrated 
‘muvva gopala padas’ in Telugu, who like 
Tyagaraja of a later date, established his name 
and fame in the musical world in Southern 
India also belonged to the court of 
Vijayaraghava Mannarudeva, the son of 
Vijayaraghava was a chip of the old block. 
He was also a great scholar and poet, the 
author of two works in Telugu, namely 
Vijayaraghavabhyudaya, and Hemabja Nayika 
Swayamvara-both of them dealing with the 
stories of the love affairs of Vijayaraghava. 
He was a very dutiful son and a man of high 
accomplishments, but owing to the internecine 
quarrels between Tanjore and Madura 
Kingdom, and also on account of an intense 
spirit of devotion which got better of his wisdom 
in Vijayaraghava, especially in the latter part 
of his life, both the father and son were defeated 
and killed in a battle with the chieftain 
Venkatakrishnappa Naik, who invaded Tanjore 
at the command of the Chokkanadha the ruler 
of Madura, who as the story goes, was enraged 
on account of the refusal by Vijayaraghava 
for a marriage alliance with him. Later on 
Chokkanadha appointed Alagiri as his 
representative to the Chola Kingdom, but 
neither this representative nor Chengamaldas, 
another claimant to the kingdom as the only 
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heir apparent of the Naik family of Tanjore, 
were strong enough to retain the kingdom in 
their hands, but became puppets in the hands 
of self-interested wire-pullers. At last, Ekojee, 
a step brother of Sivaji and commander of 
forces under the Sultan of Bijapur, having been 
invited to help one of the rival claimants, 
occupied the kingdom of Tanjore and later 
declared himself independent. Thus came to 
an end the Naik rule at Tanjore, and the Chola 
Kingdom passed into the hands of Mahrattas. 


Under Mahratta Kings of Tanjore 


Ekoji very soon consolidated his kingdom 
by putting down all opposition to him, and 
soon became very popular in the country by 
his wise administration and benevolent 
measures. It is very surprising that the Mahratta 
rulers of Tanjore eagerly took to the Telugu 
language, and tried to maintain the literary 
traditions of the Naik rulers, not only by way 
of patronising the Telugu poets and scholars, 
but also by themselves becoming scholars and 
poets in that language 


Sahaji, the son of Ekoji who became the 
ruler of Tanjore after his father (1684-1710) 
was a great scholar in Sanskrit and Telugu, 
an expert musician and a great patron of letters. 
He was the author of ‘Chandrasékhara Vilasa’ 
in Sanskrit, and of 
‘Vishnupallakisévaprabandha’ and a good 
number of other dramas in Telugu. Some of 
ther are the following: Draupadi Kalyana, 
Gangaparvatisamvada, Parvatiparinaya, 
Vallikalyanam, Vighnéswara Kalyana, Sita 
Kalyana, Saraswati Vilasa) Kamsavadha, 
Jalakrida, Pancaratna prabandha, Tyagaraja 
vindda citraprabandha Nataka. The last seems 
to be a combination of Prabandha and Nataka, 
wherein the characters speaking three different 
languages Sanskrit, Maharashtra, and Telugu 
are introduced. Like the King Sahaji, a poet 
of his court by name Seshachalapati, seems 
to have introduced no less than eight languages 
in a drama composed by him called 
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‘Sahamaharaja vilasa’, Among the poets of his 
court there were eminent Sanskrit scholars 
like Atiratra Yaji, the author of ‘Kumudavafi 
Parinaya’, Gangadhara Pandita-the author of 
Bhdésalavaméavali, Chokkanadha, the author of 
Kantimatiparinaya. 


As regards Telugu literature, prabandha type 
has fallen into background, and many of the 
Desi types of compositions brought into vogue 
in the courts of Naik Kings seem to be on 
the increase. Though most of the works written 
by the King Sahaji were dramas, and there 
are nearly more than a dozen of them, he 
preferred to call some of them prabandhas 
as ‘Sankarapallakiséva prabandha, 
Vishnupallakisévaprabandha, perhaps 
because of the abundance of descriptive 
element in thern. Of the -Telugu posts that 
adorned his court, there is. one Girirajakavi, 
ithe grandfather of the celebrated musician 
Tyagaraja. He composed many dramas and 
koravanjis like Vadavijaya, Sarvanga 
Sundarivilasa, Sahéndra charitra Yakshagana, 
Rajamohana_ Koravanji, Rajakanyaparinaya 
Koravanji, and dedicated them to the king. 
Sahaji has become the central figure of many 
of the dramas by his court poets, like Sahaji 
Sahitya, Sahajiya, Sahajidandaka; and since 
most of the works were written about his life 
and in his praise, they seem to be more of 
topical interest than of permanent value. 
‘Lilavati Kalyanam’ another work by the same 
author, was dedicated to Sarabhoji the brother 
of Ekoji, Vijayaraya Vasantakavi, a younger 
brother of Girirajakavi was the author of a 
work on Natya sastra called ‘Abinayadarpana’ 
which was dedicated to Khandoji, a 
commander-in-chief of the King Sahaji. 


After Sahaji, Tulajaji who reigned about 
1730 was renowned as a great scholar and 
patron of letters. He was a scholar in Sanskrit 
and Telugu and an adept in music. He was 
the author of a work on music in Sanskrit 
called Sangita Saramrita, and of a drama called 
Sivakama Sundari Parinaya in Telugu. Muddu 
Palani, the author of Radhikasantvanamu in 


Telugu was a concubine of the King 
Pratapasimha, who came to the throne of 
Tanjore about 1750. Chakrapuri 
Veeraraghavachari who was the teacher of 
Muddu Palani was the author of a Nalacharitra 
in Dvipada metre. Aluri Kuppana Kavi, who 
received the title of ‘Andhra Kalidasa’ from the 
King Tulaja Maharaja, who ruled in the eighties 
of the 18th century, composed Achdaryavijaya 
at the requesi of some Niyogi gentleman of 
Madras® and dedicated to God Nrisimha. He 
was the author of many other works like 


Panichanada purana, lndumatiparinaya, 
Harikathasudharasa and Ramayana and 
Bhagavata Yakshaganas. 


Kasturi Rangakavi, the author of ‘Ananda 
Rangarat chandas, a valuable work on Telugu 
prosody, dedicated to Anandaranga Pillai, the 
Dubashe and political adviser to the French 
Governor Depleix at Pondicherry, was the guru 
of Aluri Kuppana.® Rangakavi was the author 
of a Prabandha Krishnarjuna Samvada in five 
aswasas, and a lexicon called Sambanighantu, 
dedicated to the God Samba. 


it was during the time of Sarabhoji Il (1800) 
that Tyagaraja, the great saintly musician of 
South India composed his famous keertanas, 
that helped to establish the domination of the 
Telugu language over the musical world in 
South India even after the political power is 
gone, and maintain its reputation as the best 
of all vernaculars. He was the native of 
‘Panchanada Kshetra otherwise called 
‘Tiruvarur’, and belongs to the Kakarla family. 
Though very poor he would not accept 
patronage from earthly monarchs, his sole 
patron being Lord Sri Rama, and as the story 
goes he seems to have actually refused the 
invitations of Sarabhoji Maharaja, and of the 
King of Mysore. He was the author of a beautiful 
Yakshagana called Naukabhangam”™ and of 
two more works in Telugu, namely Nanda 
Charita, and Prahlada, Charita. His works are 
a very valuable contribution to the Telugu 
literature produced in South India and his songs 
and their tehnique are better cultivated and 
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preserved in Tamil land than even in the Telugu 
country. 


Venkata Krishnayya the author of 
Sivaparijata Nataka was a court poet of Sivaji 
who ruled about 1835. Sivaji himself wrote 
a drama in Telugu called Annapumaparinaya. 
Thus the Mahratta rulers of Tanjore developed 
Telugu literature during their regime not only 
by patronising Telugu poets and poetry, but 
themselves being the authors of many works 
in that language. 


Under the Nalk Kings of Madura 


The kingdom of Madura is geographically 
further south and therefore farther away from 
the imperial capital of Vijayanagara than that 
of Tanjore, and this coupled with frequent 
disturbances due to want of harmonious 
relations with the sovereigns of Vijayanagar, 
perhaps created no congenial atmosphere for 
the encouragement of literary activity at the 
court of Madura until about the time of Tirumala 
Naika. In spite of his many other engagements, 

‘Tirumala devoted some time for the 
constructive arts. He raised some beautiful and 
grand constructions at Madura and also 
patronised’ poets and men of letters. 
Kameswara Kavi, the author of Rukmini 
Parinaya and Satyabhamasantvana was at the 
Court of Tirumala Naika and was the recipient 
of high honours from him’ though the poet 
dedicated his works to his son Muttalagiri. It 
was from the time of Chokkanadha Naik, the 
grandson of Tirumala Naik that there was 
greater activity in literature. Kameswara Kavi 
also Known as Tirukama Kavi continued to 
adorn the Court of Madura, even after Tirumala, 
during the reigns of Chokkanadha 


An excellent edition of the work has recently 
been published by the Music Department of the University 
of Madras. 


and his brother Muddalagari, and began to 
turn a new leaf in the histoy of the development 
of Telugu literature, by producing his 
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Dhénumahatmya, which is one of the earliest 
prose works in Telugu. This deals with the 
holiness of the cow as revealed by Bhishma 
to Dharmaraja, and is written in simple prose 
as the author himself says in the colophon 
of this work® As the blessing of Srirangesa 
wag invoked for Chokkanadha by the poet at 
the beginning, the work may be considered 
as a dedication to the king. Velidendia 
Venkatapati, author of 
Sringararadhamadhavam was also at the Court 
of Madura during the reign of Chokkanadha. 
His Radhikasantvanam was dedicated to 
Madagala Ramanamatya, ruler of Kaveripatam 
in Tanjore District. Alaghari Kavi, author of 
Sudantaparinaya, a court poet of Vijayaranga 
Chokkanadha was a nephew of Venkatapati. 
His son Tiru Vengalarya, a great musician and 
Vainika was the author of ‘Vyasatatparya 
nirnaya.’ 


But it was during the time of Vijayaranga, 
the grandson of Chokkanadha, that literary 
activity at Madura was in its full swing. About 
the close of the reign of Chokkanadha, the 
country, already in a disturbed condition owing 
to wars with neighbouring states, was plunged 
into further difficulties owing to the famine and 
pestilence which raged about the end of the 
17th century. But these difficulties were 
overcome by ceaseless efforts of relief effected 
by Mangammal who acted as a regent during 
the minority of Vijayarangachokkanada, and 
a peaceful atmosphere was created, by the 
time he came to the throne at the beginning 
of the 18th century. Vijayaranga was a scholar 
and a great patron of letters. His court was 
full of poets and authors, and some of his 
chieftains like Samukham Venkatakrishnappa 
Naik have written many works in Telugu and 
also gave encouragement to other poets. 
Venkatakrishnappa Naik was the author of two 
prabandhas, Ahalya Sankrandanam, and 
Radhikasantvanam. TaraSasankavijayam was 
written by his friend Sesham Venkatapathi and 
was dedicated to Vengala Seenamatya, one 
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of the ministers of Vijayaranga Chokkanadha. 
Velagapudi Krishnayya ‘wrote Malati 
Madhaviyam and Bhanumadvijayam, - the 


former being a rendering into the Prabandha- 


form the story of Bhavabhiti's drama of the 
same name. He was the author of a prose 
work called Védantasarasangraha, and was 
closely related to Sambayamatya, one of the 
commanders of Vijayaranga Chokkanada, and 
a contemporary of Nanjaraja of Mysore. 
Another poet Velidendla Muddalagiri by name 
wrote Sudantaparinaya at the request of 
Vijayaranga and dedicated it to Sriranganadha. 
Kundurti Venkatachela Kavi.was the grandson 
of the poet Govindamatya who seems to have 
been honoured by Veera Venkatapatiraya of 
Vijayanagar, with Kanakabhisheka, when he 
dedicated Bharatiparinaya to him and himself 
received many honours from the king at the 
court of Vijayaranga Chokkanadha. He wrote 
Mitravindaparinaya and  Kartikamahatmya. 
Peddaptdi Yerraya wrote 
Yuvajanahridayaranjana. Tirumala Kavi seems 


to have gone out of the way of the Madura. 


poets and produced a drama called 
‘Chitrakutamahatmya’ and dedicated it to 
Sreranganadha. Though no doubt a few poets 
have written some Prabandhas, at the court 
of the Naiks of Madura, this may be said to 
be mainly a centre for the development of 
Telugu prose. The credit of having started a 
new era of prose in Telugu literature must 
go to the Naiks of Madura, though a few works 
like Pratapacharitra and Rayavachaka, have 
already been written before this period. 
Vijayarangachokkanadha, perhaps found it 
desirable to have this type of literature 
developed during his age owing to the 
circumstances of life of the Telugu people in 
the South who required works for easy reading 
and himself led the way by writing two works 
in Telugu Prose, namely Srirangamahatmya 
~ and Maghamahatmya. His courtier and general 
Samukham Venkata Krishnappa Naik, followed 
his example by rendering Jaimini Bharata and 


Sarangadhara Charitra into Telugu prose. Other 
works written during the time of Vijayaranga 
are Ramayana vachana by Symarayakavi, 
Halasyamahatmya by Sreepati Ramabhadra 
Kavi, prose versions of Bhagavata and 
Ramayana by Kundurti Venkatachela Kavi. 


in Karnataka 


Mysore has also been the centre for the 
development of the Telugu literature for a time, 
and the kings like Krishnabhupati, son of 
Chamaraja, and their commanders like Kaluve 
Veeraraja,” the commander-in-chief under 
Chikkadevaraya of Mysore, have patronised 
Telugu literature. Veeraraja has already set an 
example for prose writing in Mysore, and 
rendered Bharata into Telugu prose and 
dedicated it to Sri Krishna. His son Nanjaraja 
was the patron of Nrisimhakavi, the author of 
‘Nanjarajayasobhishana,’ dedicated _—to 
Nanjaraja. Nrisimhakavi had. the title of 
‘Abhinava Kalidasa.’ Nanjaraja himself was the 
author of many works in Telugu like ‘Halasya 


mahatmya,’ . ‘Harabhaktavilasa’ 
‘Vishnubhaktavilasa,’ and 
‘Kasimahimarthadarpana.’ Tupakula 


Anantabhupala, son of Krishnabhupala of 
Chandragiri was also a great prose writer of 
that day, and a close friend of Kaluve Veeraraja. 
Vachana Vishnupurana, Santi, Anusasanika, 
Sabha Parvas of Mahabharata, Bhagavadgita, 
and Ramayana Sundarakanda are some of his 
works in Telugu prose. He is said to have 
been addressed as ‘“vachana rachana 
vaicakshanya.” The production of these prose 
works of the Kaluve family of Mysore 
synchronising almost with the period of the 
development of Telugu prose in the Pandya - 
country, may be considered as the literary 
monuments that represent the Andhra genius 
as it flourished in the Karnataka country at 
the end of the 17th century and the beginning 
of the 18th. 
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Thondaman Kings under Pudukkota 


The Tondaman Kings of Pudukkoia, 
otherwise called Navasalapura ir: Sanskrit (T. 
Padusnavasnew, T. Kéta=saia=fort) were the 
sAmantas of the N2ik Kings of Madura, and 
were of a great asset to them in their wars 
and administration. That Vijaya Raghunadha 
Raya of Pudukkota was 4 contemporary of 
Vijayaranga Chokkanadha of Madura 
(1700-1734) and helped him in his wars, 
is known from the statement of a poet 
Seshayya in a Sataka-a century of verses 
composed by him in praise of the Tondaman 
kings°  Vijayaraghunadha’s = son is 
Rayaraghunadha who is the patron of 
Nudurupati Venkanarya one of the most 
eminent Telugu poets in the court of the 
Tondaman Kings and famous for his 
Andhrabhasharnava, written at the request of 
Raghunadha Tondaman and dedicated to 
Matrubhuteswara. Venknarya also refers in his 
Andhrabhashamava to the help rendered by 
Raghunatharaya to the rulers of the Pandya 
country.'° He is the son of Sitaramacharya 
who is known by his title of ‘Mahdddanda 
Kavi.’ Venkanarya is the author of many other 
works, though he is well known for his 
Nighantu. He is the author of a work on 
Alankara called ‘Raghunadhiya’ dedicated to 
the King Raghunadharaya. Mallapurana and 
Pafvatikalyana are his other works, the former 
a translation of the ‘Dévamaila charita’ in 
Brahmandapurana, done at the instance of 
Birudu Kuppamaila a commander of forces 
of some king in those days and a resident 
of Gandharvakota a town within twenty miles 
of Pudukkota estate. The iatier one 
Parvatiparinaya is a Yakshagana dedicated to 
the God Minakshi Sundareswara. Venkanarya 
himself is said to have been the author of 
another Parvafiparinaya - a Prabandha in six 
aswasas, attributed to the King Raya 
Raghunadha. Venkanarya’s son Sambasiva 
Kavi was the author of a Bilhaniyaa Prabhanda 
dedicated to another Tondaman King 
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Rayaraghunadha, who is a grandson of the 
uncle of the Rayaraghunadha, the pa* %n of 
Venkanarya. Sambasiva Kavi is also the author 
of “Tondamanvamsapratapamalika” -a work 
describing the prowess-greatness- 


* aluve’ seems to be a misreading of the word 
‘Kalule’ found in the original manuscript. So he is really 
Kalule Veeraraja. Kalule is the name of a village in Mysore, 
about four miles from Nanjangud, over -which Veeraraja 
and his family seem to have ruled. Hi father Doddaya 
was the Dalavay or Commandar-in-chief and minister of 
Chikkadevaraya, King of Mysore with his capital at 
Sirangapatam during the last quarter of the 17th century. 
Veeraraja and his son Nanjaraja served as Dalavays during 
the reigns of Kanthirava Vodayar ll (1704-1714) and 
Krishnaraja Vodayar respectively. Nanjaraja also became 
‘Sarvadhikari’ later. These Dalavays were remarkable for 
their bravery as for their learning and literary patronage. 
Veeraraja was an author not only in Telugu but also 
in Kannada. In his Sabhaparva Gadya he calls himself 
“Girvanadndhra Karnatakddinanabhadsha Kavyarachana 
chatura". Strangely there is another gadya at the end 
of this Sabhaparva, wherein Tupakula Anantabhupala also 
claims authorship of the work. Most probably it is a work 
of collaboration by these two persons who happened 
to be close friends. Anantabhupala was then the king 
of Chandragiri, and he must have fought by the side 
of Dalavay Veeraraja against the enemies of tre King 
of Mysore. Bhagavadgita in prose seems to have been 
written by Veeraraja himself. While Veeraraja translated 
Bharata into Telugu prose his son Nanjaraja translated 
it Into Kannada prose. His Halasya mahatmya is a prose 
work of 72 adhyayas with some verses at the beginning 
and at the end of each adhyaya, and it is writien in 
a simple running siyie. 


of the various kings belonging io the 
Tondaman family. His patron Raghunacharaya 
is said to have been the receipient of the title 
of ‘His Excellency''’ from the Hana kings. He 
seems to have lived in latter part of the 18th 
and the beginning of the 19th century. Details 
about other poets like Srimannarayya, 
Suryasekharayya, and Kavi Seshayya, who 
wrote poems in praise of the Tondaman Kings 
especially about Raghunatharya are not 
available. Kavi Seshayya was the author of 
some Satakas, addressing the Kings 
Tirumaiarayachendra, and Rajag6palanripa. He 
has also produced a dandaka called ‘Lilavati 
Dandaka’. Lingareddi of Venguiam in the 
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Trichinopoly District patronised Revuri 
Ananiarya, who dedicated his 
Vriddhachalamahatmya to him. Another work 
of his called Srimushnamahatmya was 
dedicated to Vengulam Krishna Reddi and his 
Sivarahasyakhanda to Nandiswara in Turaiyur 
Tirtha otherwise known as Tirthapura. Badhira 
Krishnamanayaka, the Zamindar of Salem was 
a patron of Telugu literature. 
Gadheyépakhyanam by Anantarya was 
dedicated to hirn. 


An age of transition-some characteristic 
features 


Thus for two centuries after the fall of 
Vijayanagar Telugu literature found patronage 
and flourished in the Chola and Pandya 
Kingdoms of the South under the Naik, 
Mahratta and other rulers of those countries. 
The literary traditions of the previous age of 
Krishnadevaraya were no doubt carried on 
into this period, but at the same time some 
special features, have also been developed 
which may be said to have become the 
precursors of many a new branch of Telugu 
literature in the modern period. The Prabandha 
has taken a more polished form in 
Venkatakavi’s celebrated work of Vijayavilasa, 
with stylish devices which blended harmony 
with delicacy of sentiment. The Slesha Kavya, 
a new achievement of the learned scholar of 
the previous age has, found its representative 
in this age in the work of Krishnadhvari's 
Naisadahaparijatiya. Similarly the tradition of 
casting Sanskrit dramas into the Prabandha 
mould, has also been carried forward into this 
age by Velagapudi Krishnayya, who has taken 
up the story of Malati- Madhava of Bhavabhuti 
for a Prabandha in Telugu. Lakshana grandhas 
dealing with prosody, works on lexicography 
dealing with pure Desya words in Telugu and 
even a translation of purana, namely the 
Lingapurana by Nanjareja, of Mysore, are some 
of: the other familiar branches of Telugu 
literature that are represented in this age. 


Revival of Dvipada and Desi Prose 


The age of the Emperor Krishnadevaraya 
is the golden age of Telugu literature, and 
particularly an age of high class Prabandha, 
which aimed more at the appreciation of the 
learned scholar and the cultured courtier of 
an emperor poet, than of the ordinary folk, 
and naturally Dvipada poetry which from the 
very beginning cared more for the popular 
appeal, did not find favour with the poets of 
this age. Palkuriki Somana’s pleading for the 
use of Dvipada and also for what is called 
Janu Tenugu’ in literature, on the ground that 
they both contributed to the achievement of 
wide-spread popularity and abiding charm, did 
not appeal to them. But more propitious times 
were in store for Qvipada. The few Telugu 
settlers in the Tamil country who followed the 
Naik rulers to the South, and lived amidst strage 
surroundings cannot be expected to maintain 
the same level of scholarship and culture as 
in their own country. Literature that will have 
an appeal to them, in their level of 
understanding became necessary, and 
naturally there was a recourse to the old 
indigenous types of composition, which would 
come within the easy reach of all kinds of 
people. Thus Dvipada has again had its day 
and prose also followed in its wake as a type 
of literary composition that couid command 
respect from the learned scholar as well as 
the ordinary lay man. The whole of Bharata, 
perhaps for the first time, has been rendered 
into Dvipada metre by poets Timmana and 
Somana, and into prose by Kaluve Veeraraja 
of Mysore. We have two versions of Ramayana 
in Dvipada one by Katta Varacaraja and another 
by the Mahratta king Bhosala Ekoji. Portions 
of Bhagavata were rendered by Singanamatya. 
All these works have had their prose versions 
in Telugu at the Court of Madura under 
Vijayaranga Chokkanada. We have already 
noted that the King Vijayaraghava Naik was 
the author of Raghunadhabhyuaaya in Dvipada 
metre. Sadananda Charitra, a Saivite work by 
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Sankara Linga Kavi, and many other works 
of Philosophical and general interest, like 
Sreeranga Mahatmya by Mukunda Yogi, 
Sivajnanamanjari, Sankaravijaya, Rukmangada 
Charitra and stories about Vikramarka have 
been written in Dvipada metre. Some of the 
above works have also been rendered into 
prose. 


Women Poets- Music and Dancing 


Besides being an independent type of literary 
composition Dvipada entered into other types 
of composition like Yakshagana, Katha, etc., 
and when set to music with slight necessary 
changes, it was capable of being sung in 
various ways. These and other indigenous 
types of musical compositions revived in this 
age, created great interest in music and 
dancing or Bharata Natya, at the courts of 
Tanjore and Madura. The great interest evinced 
by the kings in these fine arts, and the 
encouragement given to them, brought a good 
number of women scholars and poets into 
prominence which is to be considered as one 
of the most remarkable features of this age. 
Most of these women poets were courtesans 
attached to the Courts of these kings and being 
experts in music and dancing, were able to 
anact on the stage the dramas and other 
musical compositions poduced by the kings 
and the poets of their courts, such as Pada, 
Ela, Daruvu, Chaupada, Dési, Jakkini and 
Yakshagana, the latter-the precursor of the 
modern drama in Telugu-being the most 
important of them. Kalaya Kavi described how 
the various musical compositions produced 
by the King Vijayaraghava have been enacted 
on the stage by the various women experts 
attached to his court. It is not infrequently 
that the love-affairs of these kings, supplied 
themes for various musical compositions and 
dramas that were enacted before them; and 
it is no wonder that in many of the works 
produced in such an atmosphere, the sentiment 
of Sringara should have crossed the usual 
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bounds of decency and decorum. However 
it is the patronage and the impetus given by 


‘these kings to music and other fine arts in 


their times, that created an atmosphere which 
could produce a Kshetrayya and a Tyagaraja 
subsequently and helped to revive and elevate 
the position of various kinds of indigenous 
compositions, trodden down for some centuries 
before the stately march ;of learned Prabandha. 
Even though it is not possible to assign any 
date for the origin of these compositions, we 
may be sure that they have come down to 
us even from the pre-Nannaya period. 


Desi types mentioned by Palkuriki 


The prevalence of the Desi type of metrical 
compositions, such as Dvipada, Taruvoja, Sisa, 
Akkara, etc., in the inscriptions of the 
pre-Nannaya period, clearly indicates the 
possibility of the existence of a large amount 
of popular literature in the language and metre 
of the country in that age. That this has been 
consigned to oblivion by the Sanskritic or 
Tatsama style of composition adopted even 
before and after Nannaya,.is well attested not 
only by the pleading of Palkuriki Somana for 
the restoration of Desi, but also by the 
innumerable references which he has given 
to the various types of compositions that were 
prevalent in the lower strata of society in his 
day. One striking point here is that for many 
of the compositions which are said to have 
been revived by the Naik Kings in South India, 
we find references in the works of Somanadha, 
especially in his Panditaradhyacharitra. His 
elaborate description in this work of the vast 
congregation that gathered on Srisaila on a 
Sivarathri day, and of the various forms of 
worship, and entertainments offered during the 


holy day and the wakeful night, near the temple 


of Sri Mallikharjuna, reveals to us. the various . 
kinds of folk-literature, folk dances, folk songs 
and different kinds of dramatic representations, 
that were prevalent in his day. Of folk literature, 
we have different kinds of ‘gadya,’ prose 
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compositions-as ‘Banagadya, Akshragadya, 
and Panchagadya Sataka, Sivatatvasara, 
Dipamalika, Mahanalaka, Udaharana; 
Muktakavili etc. All these were read before the 
God in the temple. Basavapurana was read 
or sung in the form of an ‘Ela’. The old stories 
of ‘Pramathas’ - attendants of Siva were 
enacted as dramas. Stories from Mahabharata 
were enacted by means of shadow figures 
projected on the screen. On one side we have 
the pole-dance which looked like the play of 
heavenly nymphs, and on the other side we 
have the rope-dance which resembled the 
dance of birds. Other kinds of dance like 
‘Chindu,’ ‘Kodangi, ‘Perani,’ etc. have also 
been described. Some entertained the 
gathering with their songs and dances in the 
forms of Yakshas, Gandharvas and 
Vidyadharas. '? 


Yakshagana and Desi 


Here we have one of the earliest references: 


to songs by Yakshas and Gandhrvas, a type 
of indigenous folk songs which later acquired 
the names of Yakshgana and Gandharvagana 
respectively. But | think we have to make a 
distinction between the songs of Yakshas or 
the Yakshagana referred to here by Palkuriki, 
and its later developoment as a form of a 
regular opera or musical drama which, going 
by the same name, became one of the most 
entertaining and prolific types of composition 
during the South Indian period of Telugu 
Literature. Palkuriki’s reference as we see, 
seems to point to a kind of music and dance 
staged by a single person assuming the form 
of either a Yaksha or a Gandharva, but not 
to a type of dramatic composition wherein 
a number of persons are required to assume 
various characters in order to enact a story 
on the stage. This kind of representation when 
accompanied by music, dancing, postures and 
pantomimic action, as is invariably the case 
with our later Yakshagana, it is called an opera. 
That the Yakshagana of the days of Palkuriki 


(if we can call by that name the songs referred 
to by him) was only a type of musical recital 
and had not yet developed into a type of literary 
composition, can also be inferred from a 
reference to it in Kridabhirama’? a 
Veedhinataka of a subsequent period. Here a 
‘Jakkula purandhri’-a woman of the Jakkula 
tribe-so called perhaps because of the Yaksha 
forms they put on when they give musical 
performances-is introduced and is said to have 
sung in praise of the love of Kamavalli 
Mahalakshmi and Kaitabhari (the God Vishnu) 
at the temple of the former, at Warangal, the 
capital city of Kakatiya kings, to the 
accompaniment of a drum, the anklets worn 
by her keeping time to her varied notes sung 
in loud tones. This is generally known as 
‘Jakkula Pata’ in Telugu, which is most probably 
a Telugu rendering of the Sanskrit term 
‘Yakshagana’. Appakavi abut the beginning of 
the 17th century refers also to the Yakshagana, 
in his chapter on Prosody. But his reference 
does not make it clear whether this has already 
been recognised as a type of literary 
composition by his time. After describing the 
various kinds of ‘Ragada’ a kind of metrical 
stanza, he mentions that some of these Ragadas 
with a few adjustments in order to meet the 
requirements of ‘tala’, are used in “Yakshagana 


_ prabandhas”. This shows that even in his time 


the musical aspect of Yakshagana carried more 
importance, than the literary aspect. But the 
fact that it has been mentioned by Appakavi 
a ‘Lakshanika’ shows that it has grown in 
importance even as a type of literary 
composition. It was during the time of the Naik 
and Mahratta rulers of Tanjore that this won 
recognition as a type of literary cornposition 
and was patronised. It appears to be a far 
more refined type of dramatic representation, 
than what we find in the time of Palkuriki 
Somanadha, as described by him in his 
Panditaradhya charita. 


Tiiough Yakshagana did not develop into 
a form of regular drama by the time of 
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Somanadha, we learn from him, perhaps for 
the first time, that other indigenous dramas 
were being enacted even as early as the 12th 
century A.D. He gives us a graphic description 
of how they were enacted in those times. He 
was a Saivite himself, and the occasion for 
the entertainment was the Sivaratri festival at 
the temple of Mallikarjuna on Srisaila and 
naturally stories connected with the life and 
exploits of Siva, “Haraiflas” as they are called, 
are said to have been enacted on the stage. 
The costumes they wear, the way in which 
they appear on the stage from behind a small 
curtain, the antique gestures, the affected 
parades, the elaborate dances and various 
kinds of acrobatic feats they perform on the 
stage, their frequent exclamations as ‘aha’ and 
Sho’, while they enact the various incidents 
connected with the life of Siva, like Puraharana, 
Andhakasuravadha, Gajasuravadha, 
Dakshayajna, remind us of the popular 
entertainments called “Vidhi Natakas,” which 
are enacted even today in certain village parts 
of the Telugu country by troupes like those 
of Kichipudi Bhagavatulu. Even the shadow 
play referred to by Palkuriki which is enacted 
by means of leather figures whose shadows 
are projected on a screen and hence called 
‘Tolubormmaiata’ in Telugu, has survived to 
this day. Besides these there is yet another 
type of dramatic representation called ‘Katha,’ 
some specimens of which are preserved to 
us in the literature of the South. This ‘katha’ 
is not a mere story told in prose, but a kind 
of musical composition enacted on the stage 
most probably by one actor only, unlike the 
‘Yakshagana’ wherein we have a number of 
actors coming in, and taking part in the 
enactment. We have a number of suh 
compositions from the hand of a poet called 
‘Chengalvaraya’ preserved in the Tanjore 
library, viz., Balinta katha, Golla katha, Yerukula 
katha, Ramakatha and Satyabhama katha. | 
think these are -the literary copies of certain 
kathas enacted even now in villages during 


marriage and other festivities, in the name of 
Goollakalapam, Bhamakalapam or Bhama 
Vésha, Yerukala Vesham, etc. It is a pity that 
owing to want of patronage, and to competition 
with more refined types of modern dramatic 
entertainments, these indigenous types of 
Drama, which may be said in a way the 
precursors of modern drama in Telugu, are 
fast disappearing even in the village parts of 
the Telugu country. It is better that for the 
preservation of the art, which has been . 
cultivated for centuries even perhaps from the 
time of Nannaya, it is brought a little up-to-date 
and patronised by the Telugu public like the 
Kathakali of the Malabar. 


This Vidhinataka in Telugu may be said to 
be only a counterpart of the Malabar Kathakali, 
but with this difference, that while in the Telugu 
Vidhinataka the actors speak and take to 
singing the songs whose meaning they also 
seek to interpret by means of gestures-i.e., 
by Abhinaya, the Kathakali actors enact the 
whole story merely by means of mute abhinaya 
leaving speeches and songs entirely to the 
troupe behind them, who supply the musical 
and other accompaniments necessary for the 
successful enactment of the drama. The dress, 
the make up, the method of performance, and 
all other paraphernalia required for the 
enactment seems to point towards the identity 
of their origin, though there may be some minor 
differences due to later independent 
developments. It is perhaps on account of the 
currency of the various kinds of these popular 
dramatic representations in the Telugu country, 
that the Telugu poets did not find it necessary 
to translate the Sanskrit dramas in Telugu, and 
merely cast them into Prabandha mould when 
they found the story of the drama more 
attractive than that of the Purana. Of all the 
poets of the early period, it is only Palkuriki 
Somana that has left for us a literary record 
of the full information regarding the 
characteristic features of the enactment of the 
popular drama in Telugu in those days, and 
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| think it can be better enjoyed in his own 
language than in any translations of it.'¢ 
Though this Kind of drama was very popular 
among the masses all through these centuries, 
it is a wonder that it did not attract the attention 
of the learned and cultured classes of society 
in the Telugu country, nor develop into a form 
of literature, until it was taken up and 
patronised by the Telugu rulers of the South. 


Not only the drama, many other types of 
popular Desi literature mentioned by Somana, 
and Nannechoda had to go unnoticed, all these 
centuries, as literature in Sanskrit or Tatsama 
style, brought into vogue by the time of 
Nannaya, has become the order of the day. 


One can very easily imagine what time would 
be required for such a variety of dramatic 
representations in a country to attain such 
a high state of development as we find it 
described in Somanadha’s work, and it is no 
wonder if we consider this popular form of 
dramatic entertainment as a legacy even from 
the Pre-Nannaya period. Even the Desi 
literature referred to, may be traced back to 
the Pre-Nannaya Period, since it is found 
mostly in what may be called the indigenious 
types of metre. 


We have a specimen of Taruvoja in 
Panduranga’s inscription, of an Akkara in 
Yuddhamalla’s Bezwada inscription and a Sisa 
in an inscription of Gunagavijayaditya, all 
belonging to the pre Nannaya period; these 
forms of metrical composition like Taruvoja, 
Akkara, Sisa, Dvipada, Gita, are not only some 
of the earliest specimens of Telugu poetry, 
but may also be taken as indigenous types 
of metrical composition peculiar to the South 
Indian languages. Ragada, Shatpadi and 
Akkara are common to Telugu and Kannada 
literature, while Dvipada and Sisa, etc., may 
be said to be related to the ‘Ahaval’ type of 
metrical compositions in Tarnil. This ‘Ahavalpa’ 
of Tamil consists of lines of 4 feet of two 
millnhiae aach These svilables are either ner 


or nirai and when combined correspon to the 
Surya and Indraganas of Telugu prosody. 
Taruvoja seems to be only a later development 
from Dvipada which consists of two lines of 
four metrical feet, each foot made up of three 
Indraganas and .one Suryagana, with Yati or 
Caesura falling on the 1st letter of the 3rd 
foot the two lines being bound together by 
means of a ‘prasa’ie., the 2nd letter of each 
line being of identical nature. There is no limit 
to the number of such couplets that can go 
into a Dvipada composition;'® and a whole 
work may be composed in that metre. But 
Taruvoja is made up of only four of these 
Dvipada couplets, one couplet of Dvipada 
forming one line of it. When four of such lines 
are put to gether and are bound by ‘prasa,it 
becomes a Taruvoja stanza.'® According to 
Vinnakota Peddana, the songs sung by women 
when pounding paddy in villages are in this 
Taruvoja metre.'? Most of the indegenous 
metrical compostions may be said to be 
capable of being easily set to music and sung 
like Taruvoja; perhaps it is more proper to 
say that originally they were musical 
compositions with tala and laya, but later 
adjusted to the exigencies of regular meire. 
Anyway, we can be sure that most of the 
songs sung by our old woman at home, by 
beggars in the sireeis and by workers engaged 
in the fields, and in other avocations in country 
parts-songs which are generally disregarcec 
as worthless in comparsion with the high cias 
literature composes in Vrittams,-really present 
to us the true form and nature of the olc 
indigenous = metrical compositions sti! 
preserved in Telugu. The fact that some of 
these are identical in metrical composition with 
those in Tamil and Kannada, not only shows 
their antiquity, but also point to the identity 
of their origin. 


We have seen how the Dvipada line of four 
ganas or feet, when doubled formed a line 
of Taruvoja which with three more of such 
lines become a four-lined stanza on the modei 
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of Sanskrit Vrittams. ‘Utsaha’may perhaps also 
be said to have developed by such doubling 
of an old four-footed line composed of four 
Suryaganas. But for the sake of adjustment 
in singing, a letter or a matra in the foot seems 
to have been dropped away. It now therefore 
contains seven Suryaganas and a single 
‘guru’-long letter as the last foot.'® A ‘Tulasi’'? 
song generally sung by old women may be 
said to be a variety of this metre-wherein the 
first line is make up of eight Suryaganas, 
whereas in the 2nd line there are only six 
Suryaganas and a final ‘guru’ or long letter 
which can be sufficeintly lengthened to make 
up the foot. Anyhow it can be .said to be 
a development from an original four-feet line. 


Even our ‘sisam’ each line of which consists 
of eight ganas (either of Surya of Indra) may 
also be said to be due to a doubling of an 
original four-feet line. Originally the four-feet 
must have consisted of four Indra ganas, but 
when doubled to form a line of Sisa, the last 
two feet of the second half seem to have 
been shortened into two Suryaganas, ie., 
lessened by two matras. Thus the difference 
between the 1st part of a Sisa line and that 
of a line of Dvipada will be only one matra 
in the last foot, Dvipada having less. When 
these are set to music these differences are 
easily made up. Therefore we may presume 
that many of these indigenous types of musical 
compositions that are found in Yakshaganas 
and other works, were originally short metrical 
lines with four feet only, and they may be 
said to correspond to some form of the ‘Ahaval’ 
stanza of the Tamil language. 


The Suvvi song with eight Suryaganas for 
the first line, though the second line differs 
a little, may be said to be a variety of ‘utsaha’ 
and this contains a four-feet line doubled.?° 
As this kind of verse is made up of Stryaganas, 
and as these can easily be converted into 
the nér-nirai feet of the Tamil, we can easily 
represent a line of utsaha, as a couplet of 


the “Ahavalpa” in Tamil each line consisting 
of four nér-nér feet or nirai-nér feet. Similarly 
songs like ‘éla’ ‘JOla, ‘Lali,’ ‘mélkolupu,’ 
‘Mangalam,’ ‘BUjamaubanti’ many be brought 
under this category.”' 


Some kinds of Ragadas according to 
Lakshanikas like Appa Kavi,2* are formed by 
this kind of doubling of four-feet single lines. 
For instance a line of Turagavalgana Ragada 
is said to be made up of two lines. of 
Hayaprachara Ragada, and a line or a pada 
of Vijayamangala ragada is made up of two 
lines of Turaga valgana. Vijayabhadra is formed 
by doubling of the line of Dviradagati Ragada. 
These Ragadas are of various kinds, and they 
are said to be a kind of Vaitaliyas’ by Appakavi, 
by which musical compositions in praise of 
somebody a God or a King are perhaps meant. 
He also mentions that some of these Ragadas 
with slight alterations-such as the dropping of 
certain syllables-can be adjusted to various 
“talas” like ‘triputa,’ ‘jampe,’ ‘6katala,’ ‘ata tala,’ 
and ‘arthachandrika’ which are mostly used 
in Yakshagana literature. As a matter of fact, 
it is these musical compositions that are used 
most profusely in Yakshaganas, though a few 
Dvipadas, Gitas, and Sisas-all \ indigenous 
metrical compositions of Upajati type, are also 
used, It is very rarely that Vrittams like Sardula, 
Utpalamala and Champakamala enter into 
Yakshagana compositions. Sugrivavijaya has 
an ‘Utpalamala at the very beginning, 
Tyagaraja’s ‘Naukabhanga’ has a few of these 
Vrittams here and there, and others like 
‘Saharaja vilasa’ by Seshachalapati either at 
the end or at the beginning. 


We have seen that all the above types of 
ragadas and musical compositions used in 
Yakshagana literature are all four-footed lines, 
doubled into single ones and can be easily 
compared with the ‘ahavalpa’ of Tamil, In some 
other indigenous metrical composition, each 
line is due to the doubling of a three-footed 
line like the ‘Madhyakkara’ in Telugu. A line 
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of two Indra ganas and a Surya gana when 
doubled becomes one pada of this 
Madhyakkara.2° Thus it appears that most of 
the indigenous metres started with lines of 
three or four feet or even perhaps of two 
feet (Indraganas) as in the case of some 
children’s songs.2* These when doubled and 
bound by Yati in the single line and by prasa 
with mainly used in the popular literature of 
the masses, otherwise called the Desi literature 
in Telugu. It was the literature in Sanskritic 
of Tatsama style, which was brought into vogue 
by the time of Nannaya and which persisted 
after him, that was responsible for the neglect 
of this popular literature in the country, and 
for the creation of a strong orthodax opinion 
which is held even now by some people, that 
Nannaya was the orignator of Telugu language 
and literature. The credit of having revived 
this Desi literature and developed some new 
branches of Telugu literature that have become 
the most charachteristic features of the modern 
age in Telugu, goes to the Telugu kings that 
ruled the kingdoms outside the Telugu country. 
All glory to them! 
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elections from ‘Korada’ 


A common Literary 


and 


__Prosodial tradition 
in South Indian Languages 


An attempt to trace the line of linguistic 
jevelopment of the major languages of South 
ndia, has taken us to a common source of 
inguistic tradition, represented by what may 
ye called the ‘primitive Dravidan tongue’, 
hereby bringing together these languages into 
a common family group. Similarly we may 
rope to arrive at a common literary or prosodial 
radition also forming the basis for the 
Jevelopment of literary forms in the various 
anguages of this group, by comparing the 
ines of literary growth in those languages. 
Though the Dravidian group of languages is 
said to have comprised of about a dozen 


independent languages scattered throughout 


india, according to Caldwell, only half a dozen 
of them-are generally considered as cultivated, 
of which again only four major languages of 
South India, namely Tamil, Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam possess independent scripts 
and literatures of their own. 


Though we do not know for certain of the 
time when these major languages of South 
India, have got separated from their mother 
tongue, or what time they have taken for 
individual development after they got separated 
from the mother tongue or from each other, 
we may feel sure that they must have taken 
a considerable time before they developed as 
independent languages fit to be used as 
vehicles of literary expression by the people 
who spoke them. Of all the languages of this 


group Tamil claims to have possessed literature 
of a very high antiquity, at least higher than 
that in any other language of the group, and 
which can easily be traced to the early centuries 
of the Pre-Christian era. Even by that time it 
seems to have evolved and developed metrical 
forms, rhetorical devices, literary conventions 
alt on indigenous lines without the influence 
of the Sanskrit model. The ‘nér-nirai’ scheme 
as a basis for the formation of feet and the 
development of metrical forms in the language, 
the adoption of the methods or devices of 
‘mOdnai and ‘edugai’, as means. of 
embellishment for enhanching the beauty of 
literary expression, the use of various: ‘pans’ 
for setting the literary forms to music of a 
popular order, all these seem to be quite 
indigenous and not things borrowed from 
Sanskrit; and when traces of them are to be 
found in other languages: of the group, we 
are naturally led to think of a common source 
for all these. 


When we think of literature in any language, 
the very first thing that comes to our mind 
is the metrical form of the song or poem, which 
is used as a vehicle of the emotional thought 


‘or feeling. Then the literary expression and 


the rhetorical devices also will begin to attract 
us: It is generally accepted that early beginnings 
of literary expression in any language, will be 
in the form of song; and song set to some 
music or tune is the form of expression that 
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is most attractive to children and to most of 
the common people. Most of the early literature 
in Tamil may be said to be of this type. Why, 
as a matter of fact all the Desi or indigenous 
literature in Telugu and Kannada also, come 
under this type. While in Tamil country many 
of these popular compositions were later 
collected and preserved, in Telugu and 
Kannada countries, owing to the political 
‘conditions, or perhaps due to the influence 
of Sanskritists, those early popular songs or 
“compositions, were left to themselves, either 
to‘ be preserved or lost in the oral tradition 
of the common people of the country. A close 
study and comparison of the characteristic 
features of this type of literature found in these 
major languages of South India, may lead us 
to. a common literary tradition, which may be 
taken as forming its basis. 


Here also in the literary field, as in the case 
of language, we have to make a distinction 
between what is indigenous and what is 
borrowed- particularly from Sanskrit, since 
these languages, specially Telugu and 
Kannada have borrowed a lot from Sanskrit, 
and tried to assimilate the borrowed element 
in such a way, that we find it rather difficult 
to discover the original itself. This original 
element is called ‘Dési’-i.e., the element which 
is indigenous and to a considerable extent 
common to the languages of South India. The 
borrowed element on the other hand go by 
the name of ‘Marga’. Early grammarians have 
framed special rules regarding the method of 
borrowing or adopting the Sanskrit material 
in these languages, Nripatunga in his 
Kavirajamarga was perhaps the first to lay 
down these rules, and Telugu poets and 
grammarians also followed them. The same 
method is adopted in the literary side also-i.e., 
in the matter of borrowing Sanskrit metres 
etc. in Kannada and Telugu. Sanskrit metres 
have entered into Kannada poets of the 10th 
century A.D. that have led the way for the 
‘Marga’ style of poetry adopted by the Telugu 
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poet Nannaya in the 11th century AD. 


Nannaya was the first celebrated poet in 
Telugu, and it was he that introduced Sanskrit 
metres in Telugu poetry for the first time. No 
Telugu verse written in a Sanskrit metre, before 
Nannaya has so far been discovered, though 
we meet with a good number of verses written 
in Desi metres, in inscriptions before his time. 
But even_as early as the 8th century AD. We 
meet with a Kannada verse written in the 
Sanskrit metre ‘Sragdhara’, in an inscription 
at Sravana Belagola in the Kannada country” 
In this Kannada verse composed in Sanskrit 
metre Sragdhara, we have to note one 
remarkable feature:, namely, the observance 
of what is called ‘prasa,’ -the recurrence of 
the same letter (r) as the second letter in each 
of the four lines of the verse. This is not at 
all a regular feature of the form of the Sragdhara 
metre in Sanskrit. From this it is clear that 
the Kannada poets while adopting the Sanskrit 
metrical forms in their language, have tried 
to make some modifications of their own, with 
a view to bring them into line with the 
indigenous garb and are converted into 
Kannada forms. The same thing happened in 
Telugu also. When Nannaya adopted Sanskrit 
metres in Telugu for the first time, he has not 
only followed in the footsteps of Kannada poets, 
but went a step further. He has not only 
furnished those Sanskrit metres with ‘Prasa’ 
as in Kannada, but embellished them with 
another indigenous ornament called ‘yati'-or 
Vadi as it is strictly called in Telugu, ‘yatt 
in Sanskrit is otherwise called ‘Visrama’, and 
it is a stop in the middle of each line in a 
verse, used as a device for taking breath. In 
Telugu it is not a mere stop, but it is a repetition 
of the first letter of the line somewhere in the 
middle of it, this repetition occurring sometimes 
more than once in each of the four lines of 
the verse. Kannada poets have not observed 
this kind of Yati or Vadi but only followed 
the Sanskritic method of observing ‘ViSrama’ 
for taking breath. This was noted by the 
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ammarians or lakshanikas, as a peculiar 
gature of ‘Yati-Vilanghana’ in Kannada poetry. 
"his Desi feature was not adopted in Kannada 
yoetry perhaps because of the overpowering 
nfluence of Sanskrit on the Jaina Scholars 
vho were the earliest writers in the language. 
Telugu poets from the beginning seem to have 
<ept the Desi tradition better. For we find that 
all the verses so far discovered in the 
inscriptions of the pre-Nannaya period, were 
written in Desi metres only, and in all of them 
not only the ‘prasa’ but even ‘vadi’ (=yati) 
ie., the correspondance of the ist letter of 
the ist gana, with the ist letter of the 3rd 
or 4th gana in each line of the verse, was 
strictly observed, according to the Desi 
tradition. Even when Nannya adopted Sanskrit 
Vrittas or metrical forms in Telugu poetry, he 
did not consider them as shackles in writing 
poetry or tried to do away with them, but 
used both vadi and prasa, even in those 
Sanskrit metres, for their great advantage, and 
as fitting ornaments of Telugu poetry. A later 
poet Koravi Goparaju has actually described 
these Desi conventions of vadi and prasa as 
fitting ornaments to the Muse of Telugu poetry, 
and compared their importance to the Telugu 
poetry with that of the “mangala Sutras” -or 
the marriage thread ornaments of a Hindu 
married woman. Thus from very early times, 
in Desi poetry as well as in metres adopted 
from Sanskrit, Telugu poets were very careful 
to keep to the Desi convention of Yati and 
prasa. 


Now the question is where have these come 
from. We can say that they have not come 
from Sanskrit or Prakrit. 


Poetical compositions in Telugu and 
Kannada can be found from about the 
beginning of the 8th century AD. Some 
traditions or fragments of Desi poetry in Telugu 
can still further be traced back for a century 
or two. But literary traditions in Telugu or 
Kannada cannot take us back to an earlier 


period. For this we have to go or look up 
to another cognate language of the 
group-namely Tamil, which can easily take us 
to the literary traditions prevailing in the 
language about the beginning of the Charistian 
era. Here in early Tamil poetry (like that of 
Aaganandru and Puranandru) we can find 
traces of some of these Desi conventions of 
Yati and prasa, which have become regularised 
in Telugu and Kannada at a later age, already 
appearing in the form of what are called ‘monai’ 
and “edugai”. These are not some stray forms 
of poetic embellishments in Tamil. Tolkaappiar 
the first grammarian in the language has dealt 
with them rather elaborately. This ‘monai’ and 
‘edugai’ form two of the five kinds of amity 
of Syllables, which go by the name ‘Todai’ 
in that language, and these are called 
“monai-ttodai” and ‘edugaittodai.” Todai may 
be said to be kind of ‘akshara-maitri’, and 
monai-ttodai and edugai-ttodai of Tamil, 
correspond to the vadi and prasa in Telugu. 
Again this monai and edugai each is of eight 
kinds in Tamil. Monaittodai is the 
correspondence of the ist letter of the ist 
foot of a line in a verse, with the 1st letter 
of some other foot in that line, while edugai 
is the correspondance of the 2nd letter of the 
4st foot in one line with the 2nd letter of 
any other foot in the same line or with the 
2nd letter of the corresponding feet in other 
lines of the verse. Though in Tamil there are 
eight varieties each for monai and edugai, 
Telugu has: made use of one variety only, of 
each, calling them vadi.and prasa, and while 
in Tamil the use of these varieties is optional 
in poetry, Telugu has made this vadi and Prasa, 
almost a compulsory accompaniment for all 
kinds of metrical forms either Desi or Sanskritic. 
This idea of Telugu vadi and prasa is conveyed 
by the grammar ‘Andhra Sabda chintamani’ 
in the following verse:- 


“Adyovalir dvitiyo. varmah prasotrapadésu 


swa swa charanésu pUrvah, prasassarvegu 
chaika éva syat” only in three varieties of Desi 
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metrical compositions prasa is not used 
compulsorily, thought yati is compulsorily used, 
and “prasa yati’ can also be used in place 
of yati. Occasional use of other varieties also 
mentioned in Tamil grammar, occur in some 
of the popular compositions in Desi metre, 
but not in verses composed in Sanskrit metres. 


From this we can understand that the 
scheme of poetic embellishment represented 
by various kinds of Todai first set up in Tamil 
is as old as the beginnings of Tamil poetry, 
and that the same Dravidian literary tradition 
has been followed in other South Indian 
languages like Telugu and Kannada. This is 
not an isolated feature developed in any of 
these languages but seems to be the adaptation 
of a common tradition shared by all the 
languages forming this group. 


When Sanskrit metrical forms were adopted 
in Telugu and Kannada, the poets of these 
languages seem to have acted independently. 
While Kannada poets were prepared to 
abandon the Desi principle of letter 
correspondence in the matter of yati and 
adopted only the ‘visrama’ of Sanskrit tradition, 
Telugu poets nicely managed the affair by 
making the first letter in the line correspond 
with the letter coming at the place where the 
‘Visrama sthana’ occurs according to the 
Sanskrit tradition, thus they have brought about 
a carrelation of Dravidian and Aryan methods, 
and converted Sanskrit ‘yati’ into Telugu ‘Vadi 


Now let us consider about the metrical forms 
themselves. It is clear that all the metrical forms 
used by Telugu and Kannada poets cannot 
be traced ot Sanskrit Vrittas or Jatis; just as 
in the case of language, it is not possible 
to trace all the vocabulary or the grammatical 
features of these languages to the Sanskrit 
sources. Grammarians or Lakshanikas in these 
language, had to admit that besides those 
borrowed from Sanskrit, there are some metres 
peculiar to these countries which they 
preferred to call Désiyas. But naturally, either 


out of respect for Sanskrit, or as the Sanskrit 
metres used by the classical poets in their 
works are more in number, they preferred to 
deal first with the Sanskrit Chandas and the 
metres borrowed from Sanskrit, and then rather 
meagrely with the Desiya Chandas afterwards. 
So did Nagavarma is his Chandémbudhi in 
Kannada. After dealing first with metres said 
to be common to all the 56 countries in India 
(Shatpancasat Désiya) composed _ of 
Aksharaganas and Matraganas, he deals at the 
end almost in a hasty manner with those special 
to Kannada Desa. (“Karnata Vishaya Jatiyam 
kél pélvem”). And for the sake of these metres 
he had to give a special prastara of Matraganas, 
to form what are called Brahma, Vishnu and 
Rudraganas of Kannada, which are quite 
different from the “akshraganas employed in 
Sanskrit metres. Then he explains how the Desi 
metres like Tripadi, akkare, éle, Chaupadi, gitike, 
shatpadi, utsaha etc are formed from these 
ganas. 


Telugu lakshanikas also follow the same 
method of treatment. They divide the metres 
into two classes-Vrittam and Jati. They first 
deal with the akshara chandas and the Vrittas 
or metres developed from them. They divide 
Jatis into two classes. Jatis under which they 
dealt with Kanda, utsaha, taruvéja, Akkara etc., 
while under ‘upajatis they mentioned Gita and 
Sisa with their varieties. It is really astonishing 
that while Nagavarma deals with utsaha, 
Akkara, Shatpadi, Ragada under Matragana 
Vrittas, Telugu Lakshanikas deal with them as 
aksharagana vrittas. The reason is this. Telugu 
lakshanikas have tried to impose the system 
of aksharaganas on these desi metres which 
are originally formed of matraganas, and deal 
with them accordingly. 


Though there is a slight difference in the - 
reckoning of the system of matraganas, 
between the Kannada and Telugu Lakshanikas, 
ie. between the Brahma, Vishnu, Rudraganas 
of Kannada and Surya indra chandra ganas 
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f Telugu, they follow almost the same method, 
rhich is quite different from that followed by 
anskritists for the formation of Aksharaganas. 
fost of the Desi metres which are more 
menable to tala and music, are common to 
‘annada and Telugu and they are mostly used 
1 what is called popular or the Desi literature 
ind only occasionally used in the classical 
yy marga literature of Sanskrit persuasion. 
"hese Desi metres formed of matraganas 
sommon to both Kannada and Telugu, may 
9e considered as indigenous and of Dravidian 
drigin. 


We have now to see how far these can 
ye connected with or traced to the metrical 
forms used in Tamil. Sanskrit prosody is full 
of 4 - lined metres-samavrittas-of almost equal 
length and having the same number of 
aksharaganas, in all the four lines. Visama 
Vrittas, there are, but are few in number. Desi 
metres of South Indian languages, including 
Tamil are generally of two line or three line 
formations, and can be carried on to any 
lengths. Kural in. Tamil is of two lines like 
the Dvipada in Telugu. Venba is of three lines 
and may be compared to the Tripadi or tivadi 
of Kannada. Regular four lined metres seem 
to be a very late feature in Tamil as also 
other South Indian languages, except perhaps 
Malayalam where the Sanskrit dominant 
‘Manipravala’ style prevailed over the Desi. The 
Ragadas in Telugu and Kannada are made 
up of a feet of three or four mairas, with 
adyantaprasa and prasa at the beginning and 
at the end and can be made to run on to 


any lenghts, as in the case of Dvipada. Most 
of the Desi metres, since they are composed 
of matraganas, can easily be set to music. 
So is the case with many of the early Tamil 
compositions, which were set to music, of what 
are called the various kinds of ‘Pans’. 


The “Nér-niral” system of Tamil prosody and 
the ganas or ‘Seer’ made of them composing 
the various forms of Tamil metres can be 
compared to the Desi metres in other languages 
like, Telugu and Kannada, composed of 
matraganas-like Surya Indra Chandra and 
Brahma Visnu Rudra. Though the nér-nirai 
system is far more elaborate, than that found 
in Telugu or Kannada, some of the feet of 
the siryéndraganas of Telugu and Brahma 
Vishnu ganas of Kannada can easily be 
adjusted, or may be shown to be identical 
with some feet formed under Nér-nirai system 
of Tamil. Two Ahavalpa lines of Tamil having 
four feet each, can be made equal or identified 
with one line of Sisa verse having eight ganas. 
Most probably, it is the nérnirai system of Tamil 
that gave rise to or happened to be the source 
of Desi matragana system in other languages 
like Telugu and Kannada. 


Thus in very many aspects of early literary 
tradition where the Sanskrit influence was not 
very much felt, the early composition of the 
Desi literature, can easily be compared with 
that of Tamil. This points to a common Dravidian 
element of literary tradition, which seems to 
have been shared by these major languages 
of the group and developed each in its own 
way. 


